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convinced of her innocence as I am of her guilt, I promise you that no one should harm a hair of her head, not even the Regent himself."
"The devil! my Lord," said Kuthven, "I had not thought you so accessible to a soft voice and tearful eye. You know the story of Achilles7 lance, which cured with its rust the wounds it made with its point; do like it, my Lord, do like it."
"Enough, Ruthven, enough!" Lindsay rejoined; " you are like a cuirass of Milan steel, which shines thrice as brightly as a suit of armor of Glasgow iron, but is also twice as hard. We know each other, Ruthven, so a truce to raillery. Enough, I say, enough."
With that Lord Lindsay strode from the room, fol* lowed by Ruthven and Melville, the first with head erect and an air of assumed indifference, and the other with sad face and drooping head, not even trying to conceal the painful impression made upon him by the scene just enacted.
The Queen did not leave her room until evening, when she resumed her place at the window looking upon the lake; at the usual hour she saw the light, which was thenceforth her only source of comfort and hope, twinkle brightly in the little house at Kinross. For a whole long month she had no other consolation than to see it shining there, fixed and faithful, night after night.
At last, after a month had passed by, and just as she was beginning to despair of ever seeing George Douglf* again, one morning, when she opened her window uttered a cry of delight.   Mary Seaton ran to hrf and the Queen, lacking the strength to utter pointed to the little skiff at anchor in the m; lake; in the skiff were Little Douglas a grossed in their favorite amusement